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in your paper. 








THE COLORED SCHOOL. cS hee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER: , aS 
Dear Sir: I see by the, Post, that the old quesion 
* whether the: blacks thrive best when mixed with 
the whites,”’ has been called up by an attempt to re- 
move the master of the African School. My retired 
habits prevent my knowing anything more ofthe mer- 
its of this particular case, than 1 find in the newspa- 
per report, but it seems to me that I understand, the 
drift of the matter, and I will make a remark or two, 
if you will allow them room, as you Bid ange before... 


Pre bce 


8 fs viet : 
It seems that certain persons, probably not the col- 


| ored parents, but certain petitioners headed by leading 


| abolitionists, are desirous to scatter the colored chil- 





'jrences, and wrote in Jt dusiageschool hours.’ ,°] da- 


| colored school altogether. To effect this object, it 


dren among the white, and to abolish the Smith, or 


was necessary not only to reconcile the citizens to 
the intermixture, (an intermixture that the Legisla- ‘ 
ture a year ago would notallow to be made tempora- 
rily in railroad cays) but also to destroy the character 
of the teacher.. This latter was an ungracious busi- 
ness, for the teacher had been induced by the aboli- 
tionists to take the school because of his peculiar skill 
asia teacher, and his well known disposition to elevate 
| the colored race, and prove them to be, with equal op-, 
‘portunities, equal to the whites. The experiment, 
‘commenced under such favorable circumstances, is— 
supposed to have failed, and the Post says, ‘ One — 
‘ground ofdissatisfaction on the part ofsome of the col- 
‘ored population with Mr. Forbes is, that he does not 
‘entertain a sufficiently high opinion of the mental ca- 
pabilities of the colored race; and this element of dis- 
‘content, the Committee allude to as going to the ques- 
tion of Mr. Forbes’s usefulness as instructer of the 
Smith School.” 

‘It does not appear from the newspaper account that 
there was any evidence that the teacher held the opin- 
‘ion, said to be “a ground of dissatisfaction,’” but if he 
did, and avowed it, he acted like an honest man, for it 
' was well known that, before he made the experiment, 
he had entertained the opposite opinion, viz: that of 
the intellectual equality of the two races. 

It is so rare, in these days of excitement, to find a 


|man guilty of such honesty ‘as that attributed to Mr. 
| Forbes, that we hope the Committee will be very 
| careful not to undervalue this singular example. 


The chief ground, however, on which the lovers of 


Jintermixture rested, was unfaithfulness in the dis- 
| charge of his duties.. A féw cases spread over eight 
|ormore years, and colored by time, or the wishes of 
'| disappointed enemies, were brought forward, but the 
| Committee declared in their report that ‘ the charge 


of cruelty in Mr. Forbes’s discipline was utterly with- 

out foundation.”’ “ The modes of punishment were 

unusual, but not without example in the city schools, 

and not unnecessarily severe.’’ ‘ He was sometimes 

absent from school a short time,’’ probably in pursuit 

of truants or offenders in the hands of the police, for 

there is no proof thatebe wagon any dwt schogPhitsie - 3°36 
ness, ‘ He sometimes: réagh Snewsgphpers im $qNbod se) oo 5% 
but I have known exceWent’ teavhers not? ‘ohty réad* °° * 
them, but teach from them, and, Mr. Editon.h dey amy 
man to name a better text book 4lmt»a goo rhewspa- 
per. Finally, “he kept a journal Of tnteresting occur- 
lieve, sir, he is obliged té do this ty slasv, dar} at Any ° 
ipa ‘th iP 


’ 


rate, his doing it would be, to my mind, a proof of his 
|care and fideiity...The Committee do not seem to 
have thought the charges of any great importance, 
jand' they evidently placed’ but little confidence in the 
witnesses ; and were aware of the power of prejudice. 
| So much for the charges Jet us now look, at | the,ob-), | 
ject of the persecution. Ht 

This object is, as I have said, to dissolve the colored. 
| school, and, scatter the colored children, oni the . 





other schools, and mix them with the white chi dren. iT 
| This has been done in Salem. The Committee ther e 
were beset as ours has been, and it was’ represented | 
to them that few colored children attended, school,) | 
because their parents would not send them to asep- 
arate school, and thus encourage injustice, and the 
usurpation of the white race. The Committee yielded | 
jand abolished-their colored school, but the number 
who attend has not been increased, fam told, and the 
‘measure is so unpopular that the. Committee, as able, 
men as ever were on any committee, haye, with, diffi-, | 
culty, been re-elected. Whether the experiment will 
be continued is doubial, but that it.has dome no good, 
is gertainay yo» ba aches ah ik 
-'There was more, of nature and sound judgement i L, 
the old plan of separating the races, than many en-,_ 
thusiasts are disposed to allow, and..I. am quite sur-. 
' prized to find an accomplished, gentleman, one of the, | 
‘two, who voted for'the intermixture, stigmatizing the: iy 
‘separation of the races as unchristian. |, It. is nota fair: 
question to.ask whether he has . children, and sends, | 
them to the public school ;—but it is‘fair to.ask wheth-. if 
er the colonizing of Africans i in, Liberia or elsew here, 
where they can be unmolested and freed from cael if} 
competition, 1s .unchristian. | It is fairto ask. whether, f 
allowing. the colored race to: have.a church. of their, | 
own, is notan unchristian license. One. would. thi: | 
i that the experiment which: has been going on for sixty 
years, atleast, in Boston, was, euough ‘to: settle. ais} 
| question. The blacks have;been, living. amongs the — 
| whites all this time, and they have not risen one de- — 
| gree in the scale of civilization. They cannot do it— 
‘tll they are separated surely, and the, unchristian ‘part | 
of the treatment lies rather, it seems to. me, incom. 
pelling them to act against nature and experience. |, 
| Ihave said more than L intended, Mr. Editor, but ! 
Thave not seen any comment upon the course pursued — 
bythe committee, in sustaining Mr. Forbes, and re-_ | 
jecting-the intermixture, plan, aud. I felt.n movedito as-— 
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| sure them that they have the, approbation of the great — 
.| mass of i ‘PRD ABIL Yn! and of their humble servant, | 
) oe ype aati : Ea eiaeiat CLARKS( "4 ; 
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)} MeEetine or ConoreD CitizeNns.—At a- meeting of 
| the colored citizens of Boston, held on Tuesday evening,: 
| May 21st, 1844, and by adjournment on the evenings of 
June 17th and 24th, in the First Independent Baptist 
| Church, the fullowing resolutions were presented, and after 
being sustained by animated remarks from several speak- 
€rs, were unanimously adopted: 
solved, That, a “a dee sense of gratitude, 
ender to Dr. D. H. rer our ‘unfeigned thanks for 
his successful efforts i in inhtivatey the Miate investigation of 
| affairs connected with the Smith School, and for his unre- 
itting attention to the same fain the commencement to 
e close. — P ‘ 
_ Resolved, That we present our ‘most grateful acknowl- 
sigments.to the Hon. John C. Park, for the late volunta- 
Pry and disinterested devotion of his time and eminent tal- 
jents i in the cause of the wronged and neglected colored 
| hildren of this city. 
| Whereas, We, the colored citizens of the city of Boston, 
| have peetty sent a petition to the School Committee, re) 
be pect raying for the abolition of the | acwatinie schools, 
| for colored children, and asking for the rights and privi- 
| leges extended to other citizens in respect to the common 
houl system—viz. the right to send our children to. the 
i | schools established in ihe respective districts in which we 
‘reside; and 
"he ani the School Committee, at their last meeting 
ssed a vote stating, in substance, that the prayer of our 
Josssie would not be granted, and that the separate’ 
schools for colored children would be continued ; and 
_ Whereas, We believe, and have the opinion of eminent 
20 nsel, that the institution and support of sepurate schools, 
| t the public charge, for any one class of the inhabitants, in 
| ania of any other class, is contrary to the laws of this 
Commonwealth ; therefore, 
| Resolved, That we consider the late action of the School 
| Committee, i in regard to our petition asking for the entire 
| abolition of'separate schools for colored children, as erro- 
| neous and unsatisfactory. 
| Resolved, That while we would not turn aside from our 
| main object, the abolition of the : separate colored «schools, 
| We cannot allow this occasion to pass without an expres- 
|: sion of our surprise and regret at the recent acquittal, by 
| pines School Committee, of Abner Forbes, Principal of the 
Smith School, and of our deep conviction that he is totally 
orthy of his present responsible station, and that the 
red parents of this city are recommended to. withdraw 
r children from the exclusive.school, establishe. in con - 
ution of that equality of privileges which is the vital | 
iple of the school system of Massachusetts. — 
ect That a copy of the above preamble vand reso- 
Fhtion be sent ‘to the Chairman of the School Committee, 
| with a request thut the petition heretofore presented may 
q sons aba and that we be allowed : a hearing on said | 
p them. 4 aj Biba PLT Fe cy aPu2 
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[For the Atlas.] 

JX FF “Ynthe Post of Fr iday, I finda paragraph, published as 
| editorial, which, withont mentioning any of the facts, passes 

, a hasty and sweeping condemnation upon the motives which 
f influenged the complaints against the teacher in the Smith 
_ schaol, and the efforts which have been made to elicit 

| the truth; aud to have justice done. As the individual opin- 

ions of the one person who wrote the paragraph, it would 

hardly he worthy of a passing thought, even though the 

| writer should be the editor of the Post himself. But as it 
contains more, and make a specific charge against Mr 
Park and others, of having **adopted means to injure Mr 
Forbes’s character, and impair his usefulness,”? &c., which 
iu the opinion of the writer, make the ‘* assailants appear 
worse than the assailed,” and the tike, it may not be amiss 
to respectfully ask of the responsible editor of the Post for 
the PROOF that these charges are deserved. The writer 
of this has been an attentive observer, from first to Jast, of 
the complaint against Mr Forbes, and of the course pursu- 

, ed by those who desired a full and impartial investigation 
“into his official conduct. He has yet to hear of the first 
thing that can with truth be said, against either the motives 
or the conduct of the complainants. Every thing has been 
fair, open and above-board. Convinced that. a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed, both among the parents 
and the pupils of that achool, and that there was but too 
_ good grounds for this feeling, a complaint was laid before 
those whose duty it was to investigate the subject, and 

| this investigation was fully and fairly made. Certainly 
there was nothing, from first to last, in the course of the 

| Complainants, to which any exception can be justly taken. 
Here, so far as concerns the primary movers in this com- 
plaint, cheir connection with this unpleasant business ceas- 
ed. ‘They had obtained all they asked, a {ull investigation. 
The rest, they have left in the hands of the school commit- 
tee. The parents connected with the school, however, de- 
sirous that there should not be an entire suppression of | 
the facts, brought out in the investigation by the evidence, 
have deemed it expedient to make a fair, candid and proper 
appeal to the public, in which they have stated nothing but 
what was proved. to be true in the examination, while they 
-forbore to say much that they might have said with truth 
andeffect. These are all the ‘* means” that have been em- 
ployed by those upon whom the Post has seen fit to bestow 
the epithet of ‘¢ assailants.”? What propriety there is ,in 
the employment of this term, in this connection, for one, I 

' cannot see, unless it be applicable to citizens. and tax pay- 
| ers, entitled to certain privileges and rights, who ask of the 
proper tribunal, to cee that thase privileges and rights are 

not made a dead letter by a faithless agent. 

ifthe editor of the Post is the honorable gentleman that 

he would be regarded, he wauld not, of course, have made 
such a harsh and sweeping condemnation, unless he was 
satisfied, in his own mind, that he had good grounds for the | 
accusation. Ifhe had any-such grounds, he cannot, in 
honor, refuse to give them, The PROOF of his allegations 
is necessary. He must either advance or retreat—either 
publish .the EVIDENCE on which he founded his 
charges, or acknowledge that he has published an unjust 

| and false accusation against gentlemen whose only true ino- 





PTE SMITH SCHOOL AND ITS MASTER, MR. 
ABNER FORBES. 
To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser: 

Sir:—I send you with this a copy of the Report of 
the Committee on the subject of the Investigation of the 
conduct, and character of the Masier of the Smith 
School.’’ In justice to Mr. Forbes, who has been as- 
sailed, and to the public, who feel a deep interest in the 
matter, I think it highly important that the Report 
‘should be published. "I respectfully request that you 
will give the report an insertion in your valuable journal. 

A FrRienpD TO JUSTICE, 
and a True Friend to the Colored ele 


CITY OF - BOSTON. 

_. Scuoon Commitrer, June 12,1844. | 
The Sub-Committee on the Smith School, having re- 
ceived through one of its members, a Jetter from Dr. D. 
H. Storer, entering a general complaint against the Mas- 

ter of the Smith School, and, having investigated the | 
grounds of the complaint, ask Jeave to make to the 

Board the following 
REPORT: 


« The charges contained in the original complaint, to- 


| teacher of colored children, 


excluded; and this process necessarily subjected them to |: 
the hearing of a great extent of testimony that was ircels: 


¢ 


! 
i 
gether with ‘other charges, that arose in the early part |‘ 
of the investigation, were resolved by the committee in= | 
to five distinct allegations, as follows: 
Ist. Cruelty in discipline. 
2d. Indiscretion in discipline—manifested in adopting 
unusual modes of punishment—in undue severity —in | 
making improper remarks before the scholars—and in | 
exhibitions of ill temper. 
3d. Absence from school, and Aoi of duty. 
4th. Improper treatment of the parents of scholars. 
5th. Entertaining opinions of the intellectual character | 
of the colored race of people, that disqualify him tobe a| 


The process of investigation adopted by the commit- | 
tee, was such as to render it certain, that no evidence, 


which might throw any light upon the case should be’ | 



















evant. 


No less than eighty six witnesses were heard; seven- | 
teen of whom were examined twice, making the whole | 
‘number of examinations one hundred and three. Bow! 
the complainants and the master were heard by counsel, 
and the trial was continued for six anda half consecu- 
tive days, with the exception, only, of one half day, | 
~ when it was suspended on account of a meeting of the 
Board. 'The whole history of the master *s connexion | 
with the school, covering a period of ten years, was laid | 
open, and old, as well as new cases of difficulty and dis- | 
satisfaction were investigated. oe: 
Some of the testimony was given in an excited state 
of feeling, some parts of it were conflicting, much of it | 
was necessarily from children, and the committee found | | 


aft 
it difficult, in some cases, to satisly themselves as es the \} 


facts. on “ vate oes} 


a . were at Me a a 


— 


i 


Although copious notes of th t 
and reserved for the use of if ‘required, it is 
not thought advisable to extend this report much beyond 
the conclusions to which the committee have arrived,re- 
specting the several allegations. 

The first allegation is that of cruelty in discipline. 
This charge, the committee have no hesitation in say- 
ing, appears to be without foundation. 

The second allegation is Indiscretion in discipline, 
manifested in adopling unusual modes of punishment 
—in undue severity—in making improper remarks be- 

_ fore the scholars—and in exhibitions of ill temper. 

The evidence introduced to prove, and that introduc- 
_ ed to disprove, some of the alleged acts of indiscretion, 
_ differed, essentially. The Committee, however, con- 
_ sider the evidence to be conclusive, that the master has 





been indiscreet, so far as relates to the adoption of unu- | 


| sual modes of punishment; but not conclusive inrelation 
to either of the other specifications under the head of in- 
discretion. 4 
The objectionable mode of punishment referred to, is 
_ thatofwhipping boys uponthe feet. It appears that this 
punishment has been inflicted in the school, for offences of 
the highest degree. It does not appear that the degree of 
punishment has been particularly severe; and it is the 
mode only, that justifies the charge of indiscretion. In 
his defence, on this point, the master showed by testi- 
mony, that the same mode of punishment was formerly 
practiced in some of the other schools He also showed 
that, in one instance a member of the School-Commit- 
tee. a physician, being in the Smith School when this 
punishment was administered, took occasion to say, 
that ‘*‘ he considered it the most judicious mode of cor- 
poreal punishment that he had ever seen inflicted.—- 
"This cireumstance may be viewed as furnishing the 


_ master with an excuse for having continued to practice} 
the objectionable mode of punishment, but not with a. 


justification. 


| The third allegation is, Absence from School and 
eglect of duly. Although the evidence relative to this 
llegation did not perfectly settle the question, whether 
he master has been unnecessarily absent from the School, 
yet both the statements of the witnesses, and the ac- 
knowledgements of the master, concur to show,that for-: 
merly a portion of his school-time was misappropriated 
in reading newspapers. A satisfactory reform, howev- 
er, on this point, is shown to have existed in the habits 
of the master during the last twelve months, 
_ The fourth allegation is, Improper treatment of the 
parents of the scholars. Although the testimony on 
this point did not show, that unhandsome treatment 
toward the parents of the children was habitual with 
the master, there was one instance shown, in which a 
“woman, who came to the school-room, to inquire for, or 
rather to demand her son, was sent off by the master 





\with wnjustifiable rowghness. 


The fifth allegation states that the master entertains 


| views of the colored race of people, which disqualify | 


him to be a teacher of colored children. The witnes- 
ses evinced much feeling on this point, and it was diffi- 
cult to learn from any oral testimony, precisely what 
views the master had expressed. It appeared, howev- 
er, that two years eince, he was attacked on this point, 
in one of the city newspapers, and had occasion, in his 
\ defence, to write and publish his creed, Jt stands in 
these words: 

‘* 1st. I believe them (the colored people) to belong 
to the human race, and endowed with all the attributes 
common to humanity.”’ 


} 


En 


. Tee ie 
4 «© 9d. [believe them to be rational, hte? 4 . 
accountable heings, possessing minds oon : | 
b) 9 ¥ : . 
ey ee there is no human art, or science, we | 
qui ta of which has been specially denied pe ry | | 
a les they can enjoy the facilities suited to their 
3 
o> 
age quoted declaration Bib ore ee oe 
iberately, and without any re erence t al, ee 
Thought as to take it as an expression ‘ eS 
the master:—it is therefore submitted wit oy : pri ow 
and the Board are . to determine, whether 1 / 
he fifth, and last allegation. : | 
cece er suppose it will be bi ue of hem, 
in concluding their report, to ie sone ey 
in the.ense. Inthe performance o : is par Be oe 
duty, they are prepared to recommend a measur . “ 
they believe will be just, and satisfactory to all c | 
ree view Mr. Forbes to be a valuable instrncter in \ 
the adlioot-cbivive of the ae a pds | 
i in hi esent si ‘ 
ate ca A a "They word view his med 5 to be i 
an act of injustice to him, and an example oO tala | 
effect upon the schools. Under these chanieey een 
your committee recommend that, at the en - - ie 
ent school year, in August, the master o " 4 Smi : 
School be transferred to one of the other sc ‘ger x 
the present mastér of the school to” Sani 4 shall be 
transferred, be transferred to the Smith School. 
Respectkally submitted. : Ji 
F. EMERSON, Chairman 
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THE SMITH SCHOOL AND ITS MASTER, MR. 
ABNER FORBES. | 


To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser: 


The public are aware that no inconsiderable excite- 
ment, for a few months past, has prevailed in our com- 
Inunity in relation to the«**school for colored children,”? 
and to the conduct-and character of Mr. Abner Forbes, 
who for a period of ten years has been the master of 
said school. Charges of a most grave nature, touching 
the conduct of Mr. Forbes, were preferred to the Sub- 
Committee of the school, which led to a public investi- 
gation,which occupied a period of nearly a whole week, | 
The Investigation was in some of its features of a very 

novel character, which tended to create and keep up an 
excitement, especially among the colored people, the 
effect of which was any thing but salutary, if it were 
not even highly injurious to the interests of those who 
entered the complaints. Ordinarily, when complaints 
have been made of the conduct of any of our school mas- 
ters, it has been the practice of the sub-committee of 
the school to give a hearing to the parties concerned, to 
examine and weigh the testimony produced, with a view 
toa sound and Just resalt. The said sub-committees 
have been supposed to be a perfectly competent tribunal 


to examine, Judge and determine uponall cases present- 
ed to them, 





| In the case in question, it was strangely ruled, ae tt 
seems to many, to depart from the usual course by ad-. 
mitting counsel to come in and aid in the examination; 
thus giving it the character of a formal judicial investi-. 
gation. It may well be doubted whether the departure. 
; from the common practice, in this or any similar case,is. 
_\wise; and where it is found that the members who com- 
- pose our School Boards actually need the assistance of 
_ members of the legal profession to try and adjust cases 
of the character of the one in question, it may be best | 
oe to change our school system as to provide that 
none but lawyers shall be eligible to the station of mem- 
bers of the School Board. 
f The writer was present during a considerable part of 
|the late examination, and he could not help feeling that 
the efforts of the counsel for the complainants were 
mainly directed to the object of making out a case for 
his clients, rather than to elicit the truth.. This was all 
| very natural, for one whose daily business in the lower 
| Courts is to carry his point, at any rate, but it but poor- 
ly comports with the high and lofty professed motives of 
_action, such as ‘‘a sense of public justice, and a strong 
regard for the interests of humanity.” 
| Bat 1 have said enough of the character and mode of 
the investigation, and will only add, that I hope-never- 
to witness another of the same kind, both because J 
think it derozatory to the School Board, and that sucha. 
course is not well calculated to promote the ends of jus- 
tice. | 
I now proceed to set forth some of the motives which, 
have influenced me to make this public communication, 
which is evidently rather a thankless task, but which, 
nevertheless, seems to be due to the public, from some- 
body, and is especially due to Mr. Forbes, whose char- 
acter and reputation has been, as I think, somewhat in- ) 
‘discreetly, if not wantonly assailed. 
| In order to a correct understanding of the case, it is | 
necessary briefly to review the history of Mr. Forbes, | 
his life, his education, and more particularly his connex- | 
ion with the schools in Boston. 
_ Mr. Forbes was graduated at Williams College— 
‘went from thence to Concord, Mass., where he was em- 
ployed as Master of the Latin or High School in. that 
‘town, under the eye and control of the late learned and 
‘respectable Rev. Dr. Ripley and other gentlemen of 
/great respectability. From Concord he went to Water- 
_town, and became the Master of the Grammar School 
‘there, under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Converse 
Francis, Tyler Bigelow, Esq. and others composing the 
| Schoo! Committee. After several years employment 
in the two Schools named, he Jeft on account of impair- 
_ed health, and resided for some years at Washington, 
D.C., being employed as a private tutor in a distin- 
guished family. He next returned to his native State, 
_and was empioyed fora period of more than five years 
' as the Grammar Master of the celebrated school in Dor- 
chester, under the control, as School Committeemen, of 
_such men as the learned Rev. Dr. Harris, Samuel P. 
_ Loud, Esq. and others. : 
In 1832, he applied for an Ushership in one of the 
| Boston Schools, and brought with him the highest testi- 
| monials of ability and character from all the gentlemen 
I have named. He wasat once elected with great una- | 
nimity by the then Board. It was at the time the re- 
mark of more than one of the old and respectable mem- 
bers of the beard, that his credentials and testimonials 
were of the highest order, and that he was well qualified 
in all respecta, to be placed at the head of either of our 
Grammar Schools. Mr. Forbes remained an Usher a- 
bout two years, when the Smith School had so far run 
down that it was thought expedient to employ a new 
‘master. Accordingly the Board elected Mr. Forbes, 












| 
| 


_ those who have been prominent actors in this most sick- 


allowing him an advanced salary, on the score of his 
peculiar merits, of several hundred iollars more tha 

had before been paid. At the time of his election to the 
School, the daily attendance of the pupils averaged but 
twenty to twenty-five; but by his indefatigable devotion 
and exertions, in less than ten weeks, the daily 7 
dance was raised to seventy-five or eighty. Since then 
there has been a great increase of attendance at the 
school, and as an act of justice to Mr. Forbea, whose 
labors had been so greatly increased, many years since 
his salary was raised to the same amount of that of the | 





Masters of the Grammar Schools. During a_ period of 
ten years, under the eye and supervision of the respec- 
live committees of the school, vp to some time in March 
last, Mr. Forbes so well sustained himoolf, and +-as be 
universally popular, that in no case was even a censure 
bestowed upon him by those under whose supervision 1 


—— 


a 


he was placed. All the reports for a period of nearly | 
‘ten years, up to and including the quarterly report in | 
February Jast, bear full and clear testimony to the satis- | | 
factory condition of the school, and the fidelity of its ac- |; 
complished master. That these things are true, 1s | 
shown by the documents on file, and the records of the | j 
Board. , i 
How, then, itis naturally inquired, has it happened |. 
that such a hue and cry has been raised about the Smith | 
school? How, from a state of quiet and at least reason- 
able prosperity, has it come to pass, and thus suddenly |, 
been found out, that the Master is a tyrant, an unfatth- 
ful and an wnaccomplished man, and that he is, and for 
a Jong time has been, totally unworthy of the confidence 
that bas been reposed in him? Anomalous as is the} 
case, it is yet capable of a rational solution, and it only | 
needs that the truth, disgusting and unpalatable as it is, \ 
should be spoken out, and laid before the people, in or- |, 
der to a right understanding of the true merits of the )| 
‘tase, and that justice should be impartially meted out to 


ening and disgraceful drama. ) 
_ I have said that all was peace and quiet at the Smith 
School up to as late a period as the month of Match, and | 
probably. later. About this period, or during the latter | 
art of the winter, certain prominent leaders of the party | 
called Abolitionists, as well as some others who profess 
extraordinary sympathy for ‘‘the colored people,’’ suc- 
steeded in sowing among the blacks the seeds of discon- |. 
tent and dissatisfaction, and stirred them up to the pro- | 
ject of petitioning the School Board for the distribution | 
‘and admission of the colored children into the Grammar | 
Schools of the city. They succeeded but too well; and, 
accordingly, a petition was caused to be prepared, em- | 
bracing the best lawyer’s argument, in support of the 
project, which, after being extensively signed, was pre- 
sented to the School Board. Almost simultaneously 
with this move, Francis Jackson, Wendell C. Phillips | 
and others prepared and sent to the Board a petition of |; 
like character to the one I have described ;—thus there 
were pending, at the same time, two petitions before the 
Board, asking the general admission of the ‘* colored 
children,” into the Grammar Schools, aud vartually 
‘praying for the abolishment of the Smith School. . 


At this juncture, and as a collateral measure, it was | 
conceived by the complotters that it might be practica- | 
ble, and that it would certainly subserve the cause | 
‘they had undertaken, if they could make out # case | 
against Mr. Forbes that should lead to his dismission | 
from the Mastership of the School. The parties went to | 
work, and were not at all fastidious as-to the means to. 
be employed, provided the end could be meornelien) 
The first move was to make inquiry of the parents, and 
of the pupils of the: school, both past as well as preset” 


i 
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to learn if Mr. Forbes had not been unduly severe in his 
discipline, negligent of his duties, uncourteous in his 
manners towards the parents;—in short to rake up and | 
bring forth every thing that had taken place under his 
Mastership for a period of many years. Asa matter of 
course it was not difficult to find, among those who had 
_ Set their hearts upon effecting the great revolution of, 
_ sending their children to the Grammar Schools, ready 
| instruments for the work. And the children, too, whose 
_heads had been filled with the new project, were not 

slow in taxing their memories to weave, if not invent 
_and color, tales and relations which would make for the | 
great cause of reform. The ball once put in motion it 
_was a facile matter to obtain almost any given amount 
of testimony, and of a character too, to accomplish the 
great endin view. The history of the preliminary in- 
_vestigation, and the manner in which it was conducted, 
was of such a nature, and so managed, that the public 
ought to be made acquainted with all the facts, in order 
to enable them to judge of the true merits of the actors 
in the scene. After suggesting to some of the most con- 
spicuous colored people the importance of the move, and 
_ the object to be accomplished by it, viz. the dismission 
of the Master, it was arranged that as fast as testimony 
_could be hunted up, the witnesses should repair to 
Doctor W. S. Dale’s office in Green street, to be. 
_examined by him, Doctor H. D. Storer, and T. M. 
Brewer, Esq; the first and iast named gentlemen 
_ being members of the School-Board. Thus an investi- 
gation was carried on for several weeks, untila tolerable 
| prima facie case was made out. This done, complaint 
| was made which resulted in the long and extraordinary 
| investigation which I have before described. And, as 
| to the result of the investigation, which continued 
. 
: 
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with slight intermission from one Saturday until 
the next, inclusive, after all the efforts of the 
complainants, aided by their counsel, John C. Park, 
_ Esq., after travelling back over a period of ten years 
_‘*raking and scraping,’ to conjure up if it were 
_ possible some damning proof of mal-administration of 
Mr. Forbes, the Committee, a portion of which was by 
_ no means inclined to clemency towards him, exonerated 


him, mainly, from blame, from most of the charges 


_ which were preferred, and concluded in their report 
with averring that ‘‘ they view Mr. Forbes to be a val- 
uable instructer in the school service of the city; and 
yet they apprehend his usefulness in his present situa- 
tion, to be in a measure impaired. They would view 
his dismission TO BE AN ACT OF INJUSTICE TO 
HIM, and an example of injurious effect upon the 
schools. Under these circumstances your committee 
recommend that, at the end of the present school year, 
| in August, the Master of the Smith School be trans- 


ferred to one of the other schools, and the present maste 


of the school to which he shall be transferred, be trans- 


ferred to the Smith School.’’ 


' The main, if not the only ground of the above re- 
/ commendation by the committee, ofthe removal of Mr. | 
Forbes, as appears by their report, is that ‘* the fifth 


{ allegation states that the Master entertains views of 


| the colored race of people, which disqualify him to be 


- § a teacher of colored children;’’ in answer to which the 


t 





‘leommittee set forth that ‘' it appears that ht say 
since, he was attacked on this point, in one of the eof 
| newspapers, and had occasion, in his ieee. to wit 
and publish his creed. It stands in these wor wre 
‘ist. { believe them (the colored people) vy lone 
to the human race, and endowed with all the attri : 


s 9 
‘common to humanity. ; : 
| ‘© 9q. [ believe them to be rational, immortal, and 


| accountable beings, possessing minds capable of im- 
| proving eternally.’ ; 




































30 f believe there is no human art, or scierice, t 
acquiring of which has been specially denied them by 
nature, if they can enjoy the facilities suited to their 
natures,””" 

The creed of Mr. Forbes, one would think, was sufhi- 
ciently broad and full, and covers all that can be 
claimed by any race of men. It surely would be so, 
-beyond all dispute, were it not for the word ‘* their,”’ 
‘in the third article of the creed being italicised ,which Mr. 
‘Forbes solemnly avers was not so marked in the manu- 
script he furnished the printer, But unfortunately the 
‘manuscript was not preserved. The averment is made 
lwith much confidence by Mr. Forbes from a distinct 
‘recollection of noticing the error, at the time, and com- 
menting upon it in the presence of a friend. Mr. 
Forbes is entitled to credence in this matter, both on 
‘account of his undoubted character for veracity, and 
the evident and palpable inconsistency which the forced 
construction with the italicised word would produce, 
when compared with the two first emphatic articles of 
his creed. 

{ forbear further comment upon the report, other 
than to express my opinion, that it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the committee arrived at a wise, or very 
expedient conclusion, when they resolved, under the}. 
circumstances of the case, to Yelommend to the full 
Board the yielding so farto party and popular prejudice, 
created by extraordinary means, as to sacrifice a man 
who, by their own showing, ‘‘ ts a valuable instructer 
in the school service of the city,’’ and they should 
‘‘ view his dismission to be an act of injustice to him, 
and an example of injurious effect upon the schools.”’ 

I have foreborne from attempting an analysis of many 
of the minor features of the report of the committee, 
and also the labored report ‘‘ of the Parents and others 

‘in the Smith School,’ authenticated by the signatures 
of John T. Hilton and others, published in the Atlas. of|) 
thi 25th July, because of the former, the public will be 
enabled to judge for themselves when it shall be pub- 
lished, which ought to have been done long since, and 
I trust will soon be; and of the latter, because 1 think 
it carries its antidote on its face. 

Well would it have been, or far better, if those who] 
have been instrumental in stirring up strife in this mat-|_ 
iter, and those who have so largely participated in fan- 
ning the flame, had more wisely and coolly pondered 
the consequences of their zeal. Most apparent it is, 
and must be, to every intelligent observer of public sen- 
timent in our city, that the main object sought, that of 
sending the colored children into the Grammar Schools, 
is, at present, a perfectly unattainable measure, and as 
to the eyectment from his place, of the good, the ac- 
complished, the long-tried and faithful Master Forbes, 
most palpably clear it is, that it would be monstrously 
‘unjust as to him, and, beyond a doubt, would redound 
highly to the detriment of the true interests of the col- 
ored people of the city. 
| One word more of Mr. Forbes and I have done; in 
justice to him, I think proper to state, that this commu-| 
‘nication has not been prepared at his instance; that I 
have good reason to believe that he, deeply as he must 
feel the great injustice that has been attempted against 
him, calmly and philosophically awaits the final issue, | 
important to his interests as it may prove, fortified with 
the conviction that though, like other fallible men, he 
may to some extent have erred, yet that in heart, in 
word, and in deed, he has been faithful to the high and} 
important-trusts reposed i in him by the guardians of the 
Miterests of the people. 








A Frienp To Justice, 
“And a Sw Erieng to our Eegrored population. i. 








She Courier. 


[For the Courier.] 

_ THE COLORED REPORT AND MR. FORBES. 
I believe, Mr. Editor, you are shy in publishing 
anything that involves a brother cditor, especially if 
| he be related to the Atlas; and therefore I assure you 
| that, although my remarks allude to a publication in 
the Atlas of Thursday, my object is not so: much to 
censure the editor,however disrespectful to the Board, 
of which be is a member, his course may have been, 
as to show that the long report, which he has “ con- 
 scientiously”’ published, isa tissue of facts unproved, 
and perverted to faise conclusions. Let me state, in 

the outset, that Lhave little or no acquaintance with 

ithe persecuted teacher; Iam not a member of the 

School Committee, but Iam a citizen of Boston, I am 

a parent, [ am jealous of the independence of the 

‘School Committee whom I have assisted in choosing 
] to act for me, and whose actions, when just and rea- 

sonable, I am bound, as is every other citizen, to de- 

fend and uphold. . ' 

' What, then, is the trouble? The Abolitionists, in 

“‘theirill-directed philanthropy, wish to abolish the 

‘school founded by private munificence, and appropri- 

ated exclusively forthe instruction of colored chil- 
| dren, and to scatter these colored children among the 

'white children in the other schools. It is useless to 

deny this fact, or to pretend that the teacher has com- 

‘mitted any offence which the best teacher of the white 

schools has not committed. The votes of the colored 

citizens, ata meeting held June 24, 1844, place this 
matter beyond question. ‘They are as follows:— 
Whereas, We, the colored citizens of the city of Boston, have 
recently sent a petition: to the School Committee, respectfully pray- 
ing for the abolition of the separate schools for colored children, and 
asking for the rights ‘and privileges extended to other citizens in 
respect tothe common school system—viz. the right to send our 
children to the schools established in the respective. districts in 
which we reside ; and— ( Tyee 

Whereas, The School Committee, at their last meeting, passed 
a vote, stating, in substance, that the prayer of our petition 
would not be granted, and that the separate schools for colored chil- 
dren would be continued ; and— 

“Whereas, We believe, and have the opinion of eminent coun- 
sel, that the institution and support of separate schools, at the public 
charge, for any one class of the inhabitants in exclusion of any other 

class, is contrary to the laws of this Commonwealth ; therefore, 
| Resolved, That we consider the late action of the School Com- 
mittee, in regard to our petition asking for the entire abolition of 
separate schools for colored children, as erroneous and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Resolved, That while we would notturn aside from ouR MAIN 
| opsEcT, the abolition of the separate colored schools, we cannot allow 
this occasion to pass without an expression of our surprise and 
regret at the recent acquittal by the School Committee of Abner 
Forbes, Principal of the Smith School, and of our deep convic- 
| tion that he is totally unworthy of his present responsible station, 
‘and that ‘the ‘colored parents of this city are recommended to 
withdraw their children from the exclusive school established in 
contravention of that equality of privileges which 1s the vital principle 

of the school system of Massachusetts. ; wd , 
| ‘The Liberator avows the same sentiment, and the 
opposers of Mr. Forbes shave been “heard ‘to confess 
that their plan, AMALGAMATION, can only be effected 
by abolishing the Smith school, and this;can only be 
done by the removal of Forbes. -J think there is no 
‘mistake in this matter, and all the citizens have to do 
|is to say whether they are ready for the main question, : 
amalgamation... = oe | ” 
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_ The first thing that strikes me, in the Report which 
the Atlas has published, is the severe censure cust up- 
on the School Committee, who, after a very patient. | 
hearing of the parties between whom, they were the’ | 
legal mediators, were compelled to decidé as they did, 
‘that the allegations were not in the main proved, and | 
that the teacher should be sustained. Because the | 
Committee thought it unnecessary to lay the “facts 
(which, be it remembered, were not proved) before _ 
the public, the Committee of Parents, and others. inter- | 
estedin the Smith school, proceed to do so. “From || 
what source but memory they get their facts; we are | 
aot told; but as the editor of the Atlas says they are 
accurately reported, we suppose they are stated on’ 
better authority than the School Committee had, who 
reported that they were not proved, which report was 
accepted by every member but the editor, if we. err 
not-im_ our recollection. , . tae. Gilles 
Again, speaking of the charge of unsteady disci- 
pline, the Committee of Parents say, ‘‘ No one doubts 
that itis a fault that might have been easily corrected 
upon proper suggestions being. made to. the master by 
the Board. Such suggestions have not been made yet.” 
Surely not, ifthe facts on which they are to be based , 
are not proved. 2g ain ail 
Again, they say, ‘© We feel compelled by a sense 
of justice, to declare our opinion, that such conduct 
ought not to have been sanctioned by the Board, so 
far as to allow Mr. Forbes to remain in office.’ What 
was the conduct? Severe language to a mother, who 
| told her.son to go home, when his teacher told him | 
not to do so, in the school-room, where he, and not | 
she, had the right to rule. The Committee add,—_ 
‘¢ Other instances of harshness towards parents were | 
laid before the Committee, but as some of them were _ 
not SO clearly proved, we pass them over.” How 
clearly was the charge of harsh language to the moth- 
er abovementioned proved? By her own unsupported | 
charge, positively denied by Mr. Forbes. There was | 
| no other witness, no other testimony! Not SOclear- 
|ly proved! Verily, what must have been their degree 
of proof, ifnot SO clear as'this? But the Board are’ 
eondemned, nevertheless. | . op hs hate | 
Again: Mr. Forbes is charged with “using corpo-_ 
ral punishment in unusual methods ;” but the Com- 
mittee ot Parents say, ‘Perhaps all that was neces-— 
sary on this point was for the Board to have declared 
their disapproval. This they have not seen fit to do.”’ a 
But, ifour memory serves us, the Board did disap- | 
prove ; but, no matter; they have the censure, and. | 
must make the best of it. RT 
Again: The teacher printed something of very 
doubtful meaning; but, say this Committee of Parents, 
‘How can a School Board, being informed on this 
point, with ALL the master’s peculiar views before 
them tn print, how. can they. continue. him another 
hour in office?’”’?’ Arr the master’s views were but 
one opinion upon one point, and that probably misun-. 
derstood by the parents. But then, instead of smoth- 
-ering his opinion, the master dared to put it in print! 
He must bea dishonest hypocrite, surely, and the 
Board ought to be condemned! Jn print, forsooth ! 
Finally, this modest committee of colored parents, 
not satisfied with the decision of the Board, who, of 
course, are not so competent as themselves to judge, 
say, ‘‘ We feel satisfied that circumstances have aris- 



















Jen which render it expedient that the relation of Mr. 
| Forbes to the Smith school should cease, and we make 
| this appeal to the public, that they, our fellow-citizens, 
may Know on what we base our opinion.”’ 
| Bravely done, fellow-citizens! Well,.on what is 
your opinion based’? We cannot go through with 
your whole report, but must allude to one or two of 
your facts, as you callthem. _. ett 
_ Charge t- Mr. Forbes began well, ten years ago, 
and gave satisfaction. Well, what changed hin? A 
change of opinion, we are told, as to the capacity of 
the blacks. How was this alleged change (for it was 
not proved) produced? By an experiment of teaching 
blacks for eight or ten years. Who deny the truth ot 
the opinion? ‘The blacks? Who are the best judges 
in the case ? Of course the subjects of the experiment, 
and not he who made it! But what is the famous 
opinion that gotinto print? Mr. Forbes is accused 
of saying, in regard to the negroes, ‘+ [believe there is. 
no human art or science the acquiring of which has been 
denied them by nature, ifihey can enjoy facilities suited 
to their natures.’ Well, what are thetr natures ? The 
abolitionists say,degraded by oppression. Then what 
facilities do they need? Certainly suchas befit those 
who are degraded. The missionaries understand this 
maxim when they have to deal with degraded tribes 
of whatever color, and what can: be more unfair than 
to pervert the remark into an assertion that the blacks, 
as a race, are different and inferior to the whites. We 
‘know not what the opinion of Mr. Forbes may be, 
but we think it is utterly unfair to call the above sen- 
tence his creed, and to interpret it as the Committee 
of Parents have done. Such conduct seems to prove 
the truth of the theory so unfairly attributed to Mr. 
Forbes. | 
' But grant thatthe theory is true and_ believed ‘by 
Mr. Forbes, does it follow that he cannot teach a col- 
ored school? When a teacher of a white school dis-. 
covers, as he always does, that some of his pupils are 
inferior, and always will be so, to others, dues he be- 
| come inconipetent to teach the inferior children ? The 
Committee of Parents. say he does, and surely they 
know better than the School Committee, and their 
decision proves that the opinion of Mr. Forbes is false, 
for they know betterthan he does, and their judge- 
ment is altogether superior to that of the Board! 
~ Charge 2. The second proof of neglect of duty, is 
the fact, that “* Miss Hilton’”’ (daughter of one of the 
Committee of Parents) “* who made but poor progress 
under Mr. Forbes, was'no sooner removed te the 
Cambridge Grammar School, and received the in- 
structions of a master who saw no distinction in the 
natures of his pupils, than she carried. away the school 
honors from the white children.’’ We suppose the 
Committee of disaffected Parents were the judges 
_whether she improved under Mr. Forbes, or not; we 
suppose all other circumstances were equal, that Miss 
‘Hilton is superior to the whites in Cambridge, but 
not to the blacks in Boston; and although the remov- 
al of scholars to new schools often gives them a start, 
and every other teacher in Boston has lost and_gain- 
ed scholars in this way, still, the removal of Miss 
Hilton proves that Mr. Forbes, who gave perfect sat- 
isfaction the first five years, lost his skill when Miss 
| Hilton removed to Cambridge. 








Charge 5. 4n a note, we are told that a girl was so 
used, (we are not told where) that she ran away from 
HoMmE, and applied for admission to the House of Re- 
formation, and remained there for months. We are 
not told what she did to get in, whether she could 
have left if she chose, nor what her character had 





declared that she would return there, rather than go 
to Mr. Forbes.” This is of a piece with the other 
charges proved against Mr. Forbes, naughty man that 
he is, because juvenile offenders, who run away from 
home, do not like to goto him ! 


Charge 4. Mr. lorbes, the Committee say, * was | 


|in the habit of punishing, upon the representations of 
monitors aud informers, and not on the evidence of 


been; but we (suy the Committee) “are told that she — 


his own'senses; and that, too, without much, if any, | 
examination.” Ifit did not appear on the trial that — 


the other public masters do the same thing with the 
white children, we are ready to prove that they do 
so, and that Mr. Forbes is by no means singular in 
this respect. Mr. Forbes, and other teachers, who 
have but two eyes and two ears, ina large school, 
must rely upon testimony, and the Boston teachers 


always have done so, I have been monitor myself, 
many a time. 


5. Itis charged upon Mr. Forbes, that he said to 
a child whom he was flogging, and who said, * Lord, 
have mercy on me,”’ that Mr. Forbes'said, “Ifthe Lord 
would, I wont.’? The witnesses are two of the chil- 
dren of one of the committee, (Mr. Thacker) anda 
little girl, who must have told the truth, for ‘*shetold — 
the same story to her mother with tears in her eyes.” 
Peter Williams, a large:boy, also testified to the same. © 


Of the testimony to rebut this charge the committee 


say, one witness did not hear because she satin a re- 
mote corner of the room, a light room, and nota large 
one, when all eyes and ears were ‘intent upon the 
master. ‘Two other children did not hear, because | 
they were ‘sitting nearer ;’’. and Miss Downes, the 
teacher, though present, did not hear, because she — 
boards in Mr. Forbes’s family, and thinks ** she should 
have heard the words, if any such had been uttered.” 


And yet, to'say nothing of Mr. Forbes’s denial, the — 


Committee of Parents, one of whom is parent of | half . 
the witnesses, say that ‘it would seem to be an insult, 
to good sense to offer any argument to show that he 
should be immediately removed.” a 
These are all the important charges,we believe; but — 
we cannot forbear to cite another paragraph to let the 
Board know what will happen to them if they do not 
pay more attention to the wishes of ther constituents — 
in this case. ** We venture to suggest,’ say the com- 
mittee of colored parents, ‘* that the relation in which } 
the Board stand to all parties zs very peculiar. While, , 
in one sense, they sit as judges in these matters, yet, 
in another sense, they are the mere representatives of 
their employers, the parents, the people, the taxpay- 
ers,’ (Gods! how we apples swim !) “and are bound » 
to observe the wishes of their constituents in relation 


- 


_to the retention in office of one of the’ employed, the . 


schoolmaster. In this point of view, the question — 
whether the master has given satisfaction to the pa-~ 
rents,’’ (and not, has he been faithful ?) ‘¢ becomes Ime- » 


‘portant.’”” It may cost you your offices, gentlemen, |, 








| 





—— 


* '?he frivolous nature or tnese cnarges, and the en- 
| tire failure to prove them, shows that the object is, as 
we stated in the outset, to crush the school, to last sh 
the teacher, to intimidate the Committee, and to force 
amalgamation upon the public schools, The .Libera- 
tor, in its mild way, says: ‘ We purticipate in the in- 
dignation expressed at the atrocious report of the sub- 
| committee, and at the action of the “School Commit- 
| tee, and we call upon all. colored. parents to,:see to it, 
jat whatever inconvenience or expense, that none of 
| their children be sent to the Smith School, so long as 
| brutal and contemptuous an instructer is at the head 
oO ei tel’ 
| The facts, the reportin the Atlasbreathes the spir- 
jitofthe Liberator. It is a poor attempt to depreciate 
the services of a good teacher, because he could not 
alter the nature of his pupils; a malicious attempt to 
array the citizens against the School Committee, be- 
cause they will not be unjust, because. they will not 
punish slight errors of judgement as wilful crimes, be- 
cause they. will not allow things not proved to be facts. 
I-bave much more to say, but Phave made too long an 


jesday already. 6. «s - ob JAPHET. A 
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a REPORT ° ' 

Of a Committee of Parents and others interested in the Smith 

School, in Boston, relative to the official conduct of Mr 
“Abner Forbes, Master of said School. 


_,The persons interested, in the Smith School, finding, 

after a protracted hearing of nearly a week, that the facts 
} developed at that hearing. are not to be laid before the 
| public,and that Mr Forbes is continued in office, have re- 
| quested the undersigned to prepare a plain and impartial 
| Statement of the facts, and the ground. taken by the com- 
plainants, nag . . 
| The matters to which the attention of the School Com- 
| mittee was more particularly called, were, : 

Ist. The nature, degree and manner of punishment in- 
flicted atthe school. : 
| 2d. The language and deportment of the Master, both 
‘| towards scholars and parents. 

_3d. Neglect of. duty, such as absence in school hours, 
| reading, newspapers, and: writing in school hours, and al- 
| lowing firat class scholars to hear the recitations of junior 
| scholars, when he should have heard them himself. 

4th. Expressing and entertaining opinions unfavorable 
| to the natural intellectual capacities of the colored people 
as a race. 
| In support of some one or more of these charges, about 
| forty-six. witnesses were presented to the Sub-Committee 
for examination; of whom seventeen were adults, and most 
of them parents of pupils—and twenty-two were scholars, 
or those who bad been scholars, in the school. 

In reply, Mr Forbes introduced about forty. witnesses; | 
jof whom,.six testified almost entirely to his satisfactory 
{conduct during the first five years of his instructership, 
| which nobody denied; eight otgrs were Schoolmasters, or 
adults formerly pupils of other schools, called to testify to 
‘the kinds of punishment used in other schools; five others 
were officers of Police,.&c. called to prove that Mr Forbes 
| was occasionally called, during school hours, to the Police 
Court; two, more were clergymen, called to testify to his. 
apparent interest in the colored people; two more were 
‘Musical Instructers; one more was a Teacher in the School; 
‘and one more a Teacher in a primary school in the same 
building. 
Out of the whole forty, seven only were parents, and siz 


‘were children; five of whom were the children of some one 
of the same seven parents. 








abstract,—they objected to unusual modes and indiscreet ap- 


| just punishment does more mischief to the mora! sense of 


RI. ai Ie as 
It was agreed, on all hans , «at Mr Forbes commenced 
the instruction of the school, aout ten years ago, under the 
most auspicious circumstances; and the complainants, i 
their testimony, alluded to bat one circumstance which 
took place more than three years ago,.and_ that. cireum-, 
stance (a difficulty with a Mr Sewall,) was not pressed in 
the charge against Mr Forbes. : sack 
Every impartial mind must be forcibly. struck with the, 
fact, that ina school. in. which more than five hundred pus. 
pils have been instructed during a period of ten years-- 
with a present average attendance of more than one hun- 
dred—and where the official conduct of the Master had been 
in any particular assailed, and where, too,a door was | 
thrown wide open, for any one, whether summoned or not, | 
to come forward to his support, defence and ju.stification,— | 
that but seven parents and six children appeared, only two | 
or three of whom professed to be volunteers, and none of 
whom expressed an affectionate interest in the Teacher! 
The question naturally arises, whether, in most. similar, 
cases, there would not have been a competition hetween 
parents and children to push forward in support and justi- 
fication of their beloved Lostructer. we: 
Under the first charge, evidence was introdaced of un- | 
usual punishments; such as feruling the boys on the soles 
of their feet,—compelling them to stand in a constrained | 
posture on one foot; pulling their hair and ears; pinching; 
and feruling a girl on the back of the hand. re 
Mr Forbes calied several of the Masters of our Boston 
Schools, Messrs. Field, Walker, Adams, &c., all of whom 
testified that they made no use of such punishments, and | 
that feruling on the palm of the hand was found to be suf. 
ficient punishment, wherever corporal punishment was ne- 
cessary> » oF | 
The public. are requested to bear in mind, while reading 
this statement, that not one of the parents,, who appeared 
before the Committee opposed corporal. punisbment in the 

















plication. ‘iia ad 

It was very evident that Mr Forbes had practised unusual . 
modes. of punishment;—and from the testimony of the 
other Masters it was equally evident that a school could | 
be kept under strict discipline, without recourse to such 
unusual methods ;—still, it.is doubtful whether Mr Forbes | 
resorted to these modes of punishment in a spirit. which | 
prevents him from being considered fully competent to 
teach the school; and perhaps all that was. necessary, on. 
this point, for his future action, was for the Board to have | 
declared their disapproval of such unusual and unnecessary 
forms of punishment. ‘This, they have not seen fit to do. 

Under the head of indiscreet application of punishment, | 
it was shown that Mr Forbes was in. the habit of punish- 
iag, upon the representations of monitors and informers, | 
and not.on tbe evidence of his own senses; and that, too, 
in some instances, without much, if any, examination. . 
The testimony of other Masters (particularly of Mr Field) 
upon this point had a, strong reference to this point, and 
deserves notice. ' 

He stated that he seldom punished upon any testimony, 
but that of his own. senses, and>never without full and satis- 
factory examination... It is with boys as with men, one un- 


es scholars, than the escape of ten delinquents unpunish- 
ed. “ 

In illustration of the above, we respectfully invite atten-. 
tion to the testimony having a beariug upon the case ef: 
James Brown. The facts appear to have been these: , 

It was arule of the school, that there should be no. 
noise in the yard, during recess time, not even a whisper, 
as it tended to disturb a primary school, which was in- 
the lower story of the same building. ‘To prevent any in- 
fringement of this rule, nionitors were appointed to act. 
during this recess time. Brown had, during this play-re- 
cess, scuffled with another boy, and the monitor reported 
him. r Forbes asked Brown, ‘‘if he had been boxing?” 
Brown replied, ‘‘no sir, I did not strike him,.’? This reply. 


at home or at school. 


Tt was summary and without investigation. It impressed 


nay, by some, be considered an evasion. Stull it was titer- 
Hy true, he had not been boxing. Certa init is, it was a 
case requiring some investigation before punishment. Mr 


| Forbes immediately accused him of lying, and whipped 


him on the soles of his feet, until, in the agony of his pun- 


ishment, and to avoid further blows, he owned he had lied. 


The hoy, about eleven years old, had never before been 
charged with lying, or punished for any such offence, either 


iF 





We look upon this as a case of indiscreet punishment. | 


upon the child’s mind a sense of injustice, and has fixed 





upon him the undeserved stigma of a liar! thereby tending 
‘to lessen his moral sense of the value of truth, rather than 
«Lo increase it. Dr weet : 


‘) Again, it appeared from the testimony of Mr Putnam, | 


“who was a teacher in the same school, that there was ir- 
regularity in his discipline. Not that itever was glaringly 
-seyere, (though he had seen Mr Forbes punish when he- 
was ina passion, and the blows felltoo fast to be easily 
counted,) yet that punishment was uncertain. An offence 
| which today would be winked at, (to use Mr Forbes’s own, 
janguage,) would receive condign punishment tomorrow. 
‘This uncertain discipline is sure to produce an unhappy 
community, either of children or men,®and_ there is more 
reason to believe that this has been Mr Forbes’s. difficulty 
than any other. Still, although any one would suppose that. 
‘this was a proper matter for investigation by the School 
Petrie. yet no one doubts, that itis a fault which might, 
have been easily corrected, upon proper suggestions being: 
‘made tothe Master, by the Board. Such suggestions have. 
‘not been made as yet. ogee 4 
Under tie second charge, ofimproper language and de- 
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i 
portmnent towards both scholars and parents, the parents 
feel compelled to say that they see great cause to complain 
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of the result to which the School Committee seem to have 


| arrived, and they ask public atténtion to the language used 


by Mr Forbes while punishing James Brown. Four of the 
scholars, examined separately, and varying but slightly in 
their testimony, state, that while he was giving Brown the 
bastinado, as has been described, that Brown exclaimed, 
“Oh Lord, have mercy on me!*? and that Mr Forbes re- 
plied, ‘Ifthe Lord would, I wont.” iT 
This is testified to, by two-of Mr Thacker’s children, 
iso by Julia St. Pierre, an interesting and intelligent lit- 
Je girl, who is somewhat strengthened in her statement by 
ie testimony of her mother, who states that the child, on 
her return home, with tears.in her eyes, narrated the facts 
and words just as she stated them to the Committee. 
Peter Williams, one of the largest boys in the school, 
also testified to the same.. This boy was one selected and 
named by Mr Forbes, at the beginning of the examination, 
as one whom he should eall in his own behalf. 
_ In answer to this positive evidence, Mr Forbes called 
one witness, by the name of Jackson, one of the six chil- 
dren above spoken of, who stated that her place was at the 
extreme corner of the room, that she was present at 
Brown’s whipping, and heard no such language, but that it 
might haye taken place without her hearing it. Two other 
hildren, sitting nearer, testified that they did not hear it; 
nd. Miss Downes, the teacher, who boards in Mr Forbes’s 
_ family, stated that ‘‘she was present,and did not hear any 
such language, and thinks” she should ‘have heard the 
words, had any such been.uttered,”? 
_ Now, applying the common sense rule. of evidence to 
this case, we find that where four persons concur in assert- 
in a positive fact—not improbable in itself, and which 
hey would not be likely to have fabricated of themselves, . 
and which) is not expressly contradicted, that that ‘fact 
ought not to be set aside as disproved, because an equal 
number (four) state that they did not hear it. _ 


CO _—— 


_ This evidence seems:to us sumeient to.satisfy.an impar- | 
tial mind, that the punishment was not parental, but pas- 
sionate—and that by the language used, a bad example | 
was set to the scholars of reverence for religion. If such 
language was used by a Master in presence of his pupils, | 
it would seem to be an insult to good sense, to offer any 
argument to show that he should be immediately removed. 
Again, under the head of improper and passionate lan- | 
guage to parents, there was evidence which seemed to have 
deserved the careful consideration of the Board, coming 
from Mrs Angeline B. Gardner. She stated that her child 
had been kept after school, in the fall months of the year, in 
the afternoon. ‘The child was kept until after her tea-time, 
and after lamp-lighting. Finding he did not come home, 
an unusual incident, she went out. in search of him, and 
seeing the school house door open, she went in and went 
up stairs. She found there three’ persons, but’ the room 
was “so dark that she could not distinguish faces, across | 
the room. She called her son by his christian name, and | 
he answered. She told him. to.come home. Mr Forbes. 
then came towards her ina violent: manner, exclaiming, : 
“Out you vile wretch, &c.”? She said, ‘f want my child.” — 
He replied, ‘*If you dont go out I?ll put you in the House. 
of Correction. ”’ (oh 
Mrs Gardner was admitted to be a woman of exemplary . 
character, and correct habits—a church member, and a 
strict disciplinarian in her.own family. Mr Forbes did not 
attempt to justify such language, but flatly denied any recol- 
lection of having used it.. Mrs Gardner’s child had died » 
since the event, and before the examination. : mAdy oy ASN 
We can see no possible reason why we should believe 
that a conscientious, honest, and respectable woman, in _ 
testifying.to an event which took place in the presence of. — 
her own: child—now dead—would. wilfully falsify. There ~ 
can be no possible motive for her even to prevaricate; on” 
the contrary, every holy influence seemed to bearaipon her . 
conscience, to induce her tovspeak the truth, Yet, if shea, 
does speak the truth, Mr Forbes does not.. The contra- 
diction between them is flat and positive. It seems to us 
that this instance is a case of ungovernable temper—un- 
justifiable abuse of a mother—ungentlemanly language to a + 
female—and a want. of frankness,'to say no. more, in his . 
representation of the circumstances of the case. vl Sia 
Again, therefore, we feel compelled, by a sense of jus- — 
tice, to declare our opinion, that such conduct ought not to 
have been sanctioned by the School Board, so’ far, ag to al- ) 
low Mr Forbes to remain in office. Siac 
Other instances of harshness towards parents were Jaid _ 
before the Sub-Committee, but as some of them were not 
s0 clearly proved, we pass them over. sedi 
In reference to the third ‘class of charges, those coming © 
under the head of neglect of duty, such as absence.in school 
hours, writing in school hours, reading newspapers, &c., _ 
and allowing scholars of the first class to hear the lessons 
of the vounger children, Mr Forbes acknowledged’ that 
some complaint might. have been justified by facts, which | 
had formerly occurred; but stoutly maintained that for the _ 
last year, there had been no cause of complaint under any 
of these heads. We are satisfied from the evidence that 
there has been some improvement in these particulars, but’ 
we'are also satisfied that more is needed. o4 3 9@ 
Certain itis, that one scholar, a daughter of Mr John . 
T’. Hilton’s, who made but poor progress, under the old 
newspaper-reading, and out-at-school-hours system of Mr. | 
Forbes, in former times, Was no sooner removed to the | 
Cambridge Grammar School, and received the instructions. 
of a master, who saw no distinction in the matures of his _ 
pupils, then she carried away the school honors from the — 
white children. Oa ae 
The fourth and last cause of complaint was “‘entertain- r 
ing and expressing opinions ynfavorable to the natural cas, 
pacities of the colored population as arace.?? Whether | 
Mr Forbes did or did not entertain such opinions when he 
first assumed the duties of Master of the Smith School, is 
amatter of doubt. If he did, he: either concealed them)! © 


with great art, or it so fell out, that nothing led to a public 
expression of them. ‘he 
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The evidence before the Committee showed that about _ 
two or three years ago his attention was turned to the 
subject, and several persons ‘testified ‘unequivocally to! his 
avowed opinion, that the colored people were,by nature, a 
race inferior in intellectual capacities. . ; 

_At length, in 1842, an article appeared in the Boston 
Courier, signed “Clarkson,” avowing and supporting such 
principles very openly, which article was answered by one 
signed ‘* W ilberforce.”? 

‘The attention of the colored people was strongly called 
to these pieces, and Mr Forbes was suspected (as he had 
frequently avowed similar opinions) of being the writer “ 
of the piece signed ‘*Clarkson.” He accordingly took 
the pen, and in an article signed “The Teacher,” he not 
only denied the authorship of the article signed ‘Clark- 
son,”’ but going further, undertook to give what might be 

esc VES ¥ Ded t : SS sama Suey oan 
fiittreed read as follows. . 

‘I believe there is no human. art or science,the acquiring 
of which has been specially denied them meaning the 
colored People,] by nature, if they can enjoy facilities suit- 
ed to their natures.” 

Mr Forbes himself placed this article before the Com- | 
mittee at the hearing. : 

What dees the paragraph mean? Why add the words 
“suited to their natures?’? Why is the word ‘their’ in 
italics } 

‘Wivat can it be construed to amount to, but a distinct 
avowal of the ground that the matures of the colored peoe - 
ple are diffetent from the whites, requiring other and pe- 
culiar facilities? (arene } 

Vow, then, let us return to the position which the case — 
| assumes. Whatever may have been Mr Forbes’s former 

Opinions as to the capacities of the colored people, here 
| we find what they were in 1842; and since 1842 have the 

complaints arisen of a change in his treatment, both of . 

parents and children? Have his changed principles any- 

thing to do with his changed conduct?’ If a man consci- 
| entiously imbibes a belief that a race of persons, with | 
, whom he is thrown in contact, are an inferior class, will | 
he not begin, imperceptibly to himself, to treat them as 
such? 

_. Again, this school is a school set apart particularly for 

the instruction of colored children... Shall they have a 

Master, who believes that the facilities which are sufficient 

to develop the intellectual faculties of white children, are 

insufficient for them? As was pointedly remarked by one- 
of the complainants, ‘‘shall I send my child to a physician, 
who believes that the remedies applied to other children 
having a similar complaint cannot benefit him, owing to 
his peculiar nature? Or shall I go to one who sets resolute- 
ly to work, sure that the same remedies which cured the 
one will cure the other? Can an instructer ever be suc- 
cessful without FAITH, (the great main-spring of every 
good work)—without faith, that the means he uses are 
competent to effect the end at which he aims?’? These con- 
siderations, upon which we might dwell for hours, all tend 
to this result,—a question put more than once to Mr 
Forbes, by parents and others, to whom he divulged, such 
opinions—how can any one, with such views, conscien- 
tiously retain his situation as a teacher of colored children? 
_ Or to put the question in another shape, how can a School 
Board, being informed on this point, with all the Master’s 
peculiar views before them, in print, how can they continue 
him another hour in office? 
There is one further consideration forced upon our at - 
tention, which we wish to lav before the public. 
| Mr Forbes was permitted to offer testimony, (which he 
_ did by a few witnesses,) tending to show that there was 
no general dissatisfaction with him among the parents. [n_ 
consequence of which, the complainants produced witnesses, 
some of whom had been Mr Forbes’s earliest friends and 
strongest supporters, who all concurred in declaring that 
there was a general dissatisfaction, and that the children 
were sent to his school, not from any satisfaction with him 
| as an instructer, or confidence in him as a teacher, but be- 











cause they knew that they must send their children ‘there’ 
ot nowhere; and that while Learning was: every thing to 
them, Idleness. was sure destruction. More than one: 
mother declared that she closed her eyes and ears to the 
certain evidence of; Mr Forbes’s unfitness to stand *‘in the 
place of a pareut,’? feeling that it was better to submiteto 
wrong, than to deprive their children of the benefit of ot 
common schools. 

But beyond all this, the sim ple fact that but seven were 
rents came forward, at such a crisis, in his behalf; and that, 
some of these said that they only: spoke in their own. be 
half, aud knew that others had complaints—this fact proves: 
much as to the public feeling toward Mr Forbes. 

Tt may be urged, what has the School Board to do with. 
public feeling? 

It may be answered, in some cases very little, in others, 
much. 

Ifa meritorious and deserving instructer has, from some: 
combination of circumstances, become undeservedly un- 
popular, he has some right to ask justice at the hands of the’ 
School Board. If then, upon examination, they should. 
find no just cause for his unpopularity, they ought: to Ene 
deavor to allay the public feeling, and retain him in his 
situation. , i 

But if, on examination, they should find some cause for. 
complaint, and if efforts to retain him, in spite of these 
causes, would only tend to increase public opposition, it is: 
evident that his usefulness in that station has ceased, and it 
is best that the connexion should be dissolved. 

We may be wrong. Still we venture to suggest; that. 
the relation in which the Schoo! Board stand to all parties, 
is somewhat peculiar. While, in one sense, they sit as 
judges in these matters, yet, in another sense, they are the. 
mere representatives of the employers—the parents, the. 
people, the tax-payers—and are somewhat bound to obe 
serve the wishes of theit constituents, in relation to the ree 
tention in office of one of the employed—the Schoolmaster..——« 


In this point of view, the question whether the Master has: 


given satisfaction to the parents becomes important. | tn 


Iu conclusion, we beg leave to say te the public, that we 
believe that the improved character and standing of the: 
colored people in Boston, hasbeen much advanced by the. 


facilities afforded for the education of ourwhildren, at thes 


public expense;—and believing that anything which tends » 


to lessen our eagerness to enjoy the advantages of a good. 
education would bea great public evil—we feel satisfied, 
that circumstances have. arisen, which render it expedient 
that the relation of Mr Forbes towards the Smith School, 
should cease—and we make this appeal to the public, that 
they, our fellow-citizens, may know on what we base this 


opinion. 
JOHN T. HILTON, > 
HENRY L. W. THACKER, « 
JONAS W. CLARK, | Committees 
WM. C. NELL, 
ROBERT MORRIS, | 


Norn.—It was in, evidence that one girl was so used, : 
that she ran away from home, and applied for admission to. 
the House of Reformation ak Juevnile Offenders, and ree 
mained thére fer months. When discovered and taken” 
out, she declared that she would return there rather than 


go to Mr Forbes. A 
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THE CASTE QUESTION. 


This world must have a long time to live yet. It 
is certainly in its infancy. At all events, the en- 
lightened people who are represented by the Bos- 
ton Primary School Committee are nothing but in- 
fants —babies of the greenest sort. We have on 
our table a report of that committee, on the ques- 
tion of caste in schools, printed by the city printer 
at the city’s expense. We have also a counter re- 

port of the minority of the committee, printed, we 
dare say, at the expense of that minority themselves. 
The powers that be were not quite green enough to 
publish an argument to show their own utter folly. 

The city’s primary committee of babies assert in 
their report, that they have provided separate col- 

_ ored schools, not on account of complexion merely. 
Not they. “This is not the ground of distinction. 
Itis one of races, not of colors merely. The dis- 
tinction is one which the All-wise Creator has seen | 

fit to establish ; and it is founded deep in the physi- | 
cal, mental, and moral natures of the two races. 3 

No legislation, no social customs, can efface this 
distinction.” This beautiful simplicity reminds us 
of the reasons for slavery, given by an old lady in 
New York, prior to the abolition of slavery there. 
Being pressed by one’ of the abolitionists of that 

’ day, she said she could give a hundred reasons why 

the negroes ought to be slaves. “Give two or 
three,” said the abolitionist, The old lady began 
the list by saying, “Why, they are black”—and 
here she stuck. Her idiot son, who sat by, and who 
seldom opened his lips articulately, seeing her em- 
barrassment, broke out, “And they’ve got woolly 
hair, mother.” “ Oh, yes,” said the old lady, great- 
ly relieved, “and they’ve got woolly hair, too!” 

If the rational powers of this committee had had 
even a “ primary school” development, we might 
have expected a dissertation to show how, and why 
and wherefore this difference of the races makes a 
distinction of schools right, proper, or desirable.— 
‘But nothing of that sort do we find. They say— 

“ Now if, in the opinion of the School Commit- 
tee, here is arace, not only distinct in respect to 
color, hair, and general physiognomy, but possess- 
ing physical, mental, and mpral peculiarities, which 
render a promiscuous intermingling in the public 
schools disadvantageous, both to them and to the 
whites,—what law of the Statute .book is to pre-| 


vent them from maintaining special schools for 
_ their instruction ?” * 
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Véry well; perhaps there is no such law. They 
are left, perhaps, with nothing but common sense 
and common humanity to prevent them from per- 
petrating such folly. By what argument do they 
get over these obstructions? By none at all,which 
we can discover, better than that which the idiot 
put in the mouth of the New York slave mistress. 
We do not know, however, where they could pos- 
sibly have found any such arguments, unless they 
had sent for them to the Brahmins of Hindostan. | 
Possibly they did so, and were disappointed in the | 
quality of the ware, and so thought best to prefer) 
idiocy to heathenism. 

Now this is not one of those doubtful questions, 
where a few atoms of authority or responsibility, in 
one scale or the other, will cause a decision. ‘The 
reason is all on one side; and if the whole world, 
with its thrones, principalities, powers and priest-| 
hoods should jump into the other, it could not lay | 
a man under any sort of necessity of speakidg with 
modesty, caution, or reserve. The facts stated by 
this infant school committee are only just so many 
reasons why there should not be separate schools, 
They have made out the strongest. possible case 
against themselves. If you would make of the dis- 
cordant elements of society one harmonious whole, 
there is most need of your cement precisely where 
the natural division, or cause of division, exists. __ 








But says the committee, “Amalgamation is deg- 
radation.” This oracle is not original with the 
committee. It was born with that “feculum of the 
human rage” the southern overseers, Sapient com- 
mittee! could you but inform us how separate 
schools will prevent amalgamation how much 
obliged we should be! | | 


But the committee rises to the sublime, and xi- | 
diculous, and says eloquently ; “We would urge” on, 
our brethren of thé African race; the duty of culti- 
vating the genuine virtues, peculiar to that race.” | 
Does the committee mean that the “genuine vir- 
tues” ate all peculiar to the _African race, and the | 
sham ones to the whites; or does it mean that there | 
are some virtues which belong exclusively to the | 
blacks? If the fatter we think magnanimity | 
must be one of them, for we will be drawn and | 
quartered if we can see a particle of it in this com- | 
mittee. Hoitytoity! In the abundance of its sin- | 
cerity and disinterestedness the committee goes | 
right on to blackguard its own complexion, out of} 
its exceeding love to the blacks, Hane We'll | 
quote at some Jength. 9 e 

Is it degrading to 'them on be unn | 
‘their pale-faced neighbors? Confound the tongue | 
‘that would utter such slander upon them! ~ Let} 
them not lean upon, nor look up to, the whites 3], 
‘but trust, under God, to their own native energies, | 
“ummingled and uncorrupted. Let them cultivate a |! 
respect for themselves, for their own race, their own’ 
blood, aye, and for their own color. Let them not] 
‘come to us with the humiliating confession, that | 
they cannot make their separate schools as good as | 
those forthe white children; and tell us that their | 
children, if put by themselves, even under the best | 
instruction, must sink, unless they have the white | 
children to pullthem up. We will not believe this, | 


we pronounce it a slander on the colored eople ; | | 
but ye do say) that ct pec ~~ oF prcath wil 1 never | 
i h n ed. 





























Now this is 2 beautifu! pirit that the ebmmittee | 


____ | puts the colored people u» to—and likely, if they 
{should adopt it, to lessen our complaints of their | 
f __ jimpudence, is it not? In our opinion they feel 










| quite sufficient of that spirit without prompting, 
_ | We much prefer to see them acknowledging the 
cm ‘humble position of their despised class, and while 
__ | they plead unprecedented oppression as an excuse 
for it, seeking to avail themselves of all the advan- 
|tages which the whites have so cruelly monopo- 
|lized, not in a spirit of rivalry and defiance, but of 
| forgiveness and of brotherhood. 

| But we are running into an article. We have no 
| space to review this absurd and disgraceful report 
jas it deserves, much less the counter report of the 


| bearance. We think our readers will do well to 
|peruse both before they give any more money to 
‘convert the Brahmins. 

One word more, however. If it is a fact as the 
Brahmin committee say it is, that there are col- 
ored parents who would not send to a white school 
‘and white parents who would not send their chil- 
|dren to a school which admitted colored ones, then 
let there be separate schools still for those parents 
| on both sides, butdo not oblige white and colored 
parents who would abolish it to keep up the odious 
distinction of caste. The committee is guilty of 
| the shallowest sophistry when it argues that be- 
|cause colored men petitioned for the separate 
schools they ought not to petition for their abo-- 
lition. Both they and the whites have become 
wiser. The world does not stand still. 
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|minority,a document of great calmness and for-' 
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ge! | nt. Not a scho ar, ho ; 
| rooms. — This’ school, it will be racolteateds wash “f 
til recently exclusively for colored children, who by d 





‘a recent law are permitted to attend any of the pub- 
' fio ech In one grammar school in the Smith 
oe . en there are twenty-five colored, pupils, 

: #8 of whose appearance, as well. (88 gor. 
{1 ‘déportment, is commendable... We 
I sumeli: if the jove school is not attended better t 


by the teachers will find it a: dal éne.| 
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Tur new, ScHoor ARRANGEMENT. —We vis-| 
ited yesterd Ay vaFious Schools on “the Hill,” 
and front personal observation ascertained thet’ | 
‘the new § system of mingling white and piste 

childrenctogether. worke, thus far, very well. 
‘ {none the Primary Schools on Blossom 

streel, | there were twelve colored children out | 
of an attendance of fitty-six, and in a school on 

Southac Street there were some nineteen, In. 

the Plillips School fifteen colored chiidren | 

have been admitted out of thirty-four appli- 
eants, and in the Bowdoin School.the number 
of admissions have been twenty-one out of 
forty-three applicants, those re jected not being | 
qualified to enter a Grammar School, | 
At the Sinith School yesterday ¢we_ pene ] 
attended. Inthe Primary Schools in the sume | 
building we found in one room rine pupils, 
and in the other four. in these schools the 
teachers are whiic, and both the ladies are Ad: 
mirably qualified to discharge their duties, as, 
; 
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several years experience has proved. At seem- 
ed singular to find the mixed schools (so to. 
eall them) filled to overflowing, and the exelu- 
sive schools presenting such a beggarly ac. 
count ofempty seats. There was no difficulty: 
however, in “ase ertaining tie whereabouts: of 


the absentees, for the streets were full of ees ; 
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